BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 



Field of the Invention 

5 [0001] This invention is related to the field of computer systems and, more particularly, 
to management of graphics data in computer systems. 

Description of the Related Art 

10 [0002] Computer systems may include multiple processing units which share one or more 
memory devices for storage of data. One example of such a system includes both a central 
processing unit (CPU) and a graphics unit (graphics unit) which share access to a 
common memory device in what may be referred to as a unified memory architecture 
(UMA). In such a system, the shared memory device may be used for storing graphics 

1 5 data for use by the graphics unit, as well as instructions and data for use by the CPU. 

[0003] As is well known, computing systems frequently utilize one or more caches in 
order to reduce latencies due to memory accesses. CPU's are commonly configured to 
take advantage of caches in order to improve performance. Similarly, like a CPU, a 
20 graphics unit may also benefit from the caching of data. Therefore, systems may be 
designed which allow a graphics unit to share the CPU's cache. However, allowing a 
graphics unit to share a cache with the CPU may create a number of problems. 

[0004] Generally speaking, the memory bandwidth requirements for a graphics unit may 
25 be significantly larger than that required for the CPU. For example, the storage required 
for an image which is being rendered may be as large as 24 MB (or larger) which is 
exceeds the size of a typical CPU cache. In addition, the memory bandwidth required by 
the rendering process may be 3 to 4 times the bandwidth required by the CPU to perform 
its activities related to the application. Consequently, were the graphics unit and CPU to 
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simply share a cache, the graphics unit data would overwhelm the CPU data and CPU 
performance would be severely impacted. 

[0005] In view of the above problems, a method and mechanism are desired which allow 
a CPU and graphics unit to share a cache in a manner which does not seriously impair the 
performance of the CPU and which may reduce memory bandwidth requirements. 



SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 



A method and mechanism for managing graphics data in a shared memory system 
5 are contemplated. In one embodiment, a graphics unit is coupled to share both a cache 
and a main memory with a processor. The graphics unit includes a relatively small cache 
configured to store graphics data for use during the rendering process. Images which are 
to be rendered are partitioned into a plurality of subset areas. During the rendering of an 
image, data activity associated with each of the subset areas is monitored. In one 

10 embodiment, the number of evictions from the small graphics unit cache corresponding 
to each of the subset areas is tracked and recorded. Subsequent to rendering the image, 
those subset areas which showed higher levels of data activity are predicted likely to 
have high levels of activity again and are deemed cacheable. During a subsequent image 
rendering, if the graphics unit is required to evict data from the small, local cache, the 

15 evicted data is stored in the shared cache if the prior rendering indicated the data being 
evicted is cacheable. If the graphics unit does not indicate the data being evicted is 
cacheable, the evicted data is stored in memory without being stored in the shared cache. 

! 

In one embodiment, the graphics unit is configurable to store a threshold 

I 

20 indicator. In response to determining the number of evictions corresponding to a subset 
area during an image rendering exceeds the threshold, the graphics unit is configured to 
indicate that the corresponding subset area corresponds to cacheable data. In an 
alternative embodiment, subset areas are deemed cacheable based on the relative levels of 
activity among the subset areas of a given image. In one embodiment, the counts for each 

25 subset area indicate themselves whether the corresponding subset area is cacheable. 
Alternative embodiments include a separate flag to indicate whether a subset area is 
cacheable. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 



The following detailed description makes reference to the accompanying drawings, which 
are now briefly described. 

5 

[0006] Fig. 1 is a block diagram illustrating one embodiment of a processing apparatus. 

[0007] Fig. 2 depicts one embodiment illustrating the partitioning of a rendering 
image/display. 

10 

[0008] Fig. 3 is a block diagram illustrating one embodiment of a processing apparatus 
including a graphics unit. 

[0009] Fig. 4 illustrates one embodiment of a prediction entry. 

15 

[0010] Fig. 5 illustrates one embodiment of a method for managing graphics data. 

[0011] While the invention is susceptible to various modifications and alternative forms, 
specific embodiments thereof are shown by way of example in the drawings and will 
20 herein be described in detail. It should be understood, however, that the drawings and 
detailed description thereto are not intended to limit the invention to the particular form 
disclosed, but on the contrary, the intention is to cover all modifications, equivalents and 
alternatives falling within the spirit and scope of the present invention as defined by the 
appended claims. 

25 



DETAILED DESCRIPTION 



[0012] Referring to Fig. 1, one embodiment of a portion of a computing system 100 is 
shown. In the illustrated embodiment, the computing system 100 includes at least one 
5 processor (CPU) 120, an external cache 140, a memory 160, and a graphics engine 130. 
In the embodiment shown, the processor 120, cache 140, memory 160, and graphics 
engine 130 are coupled via an interconnect 110. Also illustrated in Fig. 1 is a memory 
controller 150 coupled between interconnect 110 and memory 160. It is noted that one or 
more of the components illustrated in Fig. 1, including memory controller 150, may be 
10 integrated into a single device. Those skilled in the art will appreciate various options for 
configuring the components are possible. In one embodiment, the illustrated computing 
system 100 may represent a desktop, or laptop, computer. However, it is noted that the 
methods and mechanisms described herein may find application in television coupled 
gaming consoles, handheld devices, television set-top boxes, or otherwise. 

15 

[0013] Generally speaking, the graphics engine 130 includes circuitry configured to 
convey a graphical image (represented by graphics data stored in the computer system 
100) for display. Various embodiments may include display devices such as cathode ray 
tubes (CRT), liquid crystal displays (LCD), plasma displays, optical semiconductor 
20 displays, or any other suitable display device. In other embodiments, computing system 
100 may comprise a projector configured to project images onto a separate screen or 
device. Numerous such alternatives are possible and are contemplated. 

[0014] In some embodiments, the graphics engine 130 may further include circuitry used 
25 to prepare (or render) the graphical image. Often the graphics data may be stored as one 
or more frame buffers that represents the image to be displayed as a set of pixels. Each 
pixel may be represented in the data forming the frame buffer. For example, 4 bytes of 
data per pixel may be used (one byte for each of red, green, and blue and one byte of 
alpha). Other embodiments may use more or fewer bytes (or bits) to represent a pixel. 
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The graphics engine 130 may read the frame buffer and interpret the pixel data in order to 
display each pixel on the display. 

[0015] The graphics engine 130 may receive commands (e.g. from software executing on 
5 the processor 120) to draw various shapes into the image. In response to these 
commands, the graphics engine 130 may prepare a new frame buffer for display. 
Consequently, the graphics engine 130 may generate both reads (to obtain graphics data 
to modify) and writes (to store the modified graphics data). 

10 [0016] In a UMA system such as that shown in Fig. 1, the graphics data used by the 
graphics engine 130 may be stored in memory 160 and the graphics engine 130 may 
perform reads and writes to memory 160 via interconnect 1 10. In addition to being stored 
in memory 160, graphics data may also be cached in cache 140. Therefore, reads may 
access the cache 140 for the corresponding data and may read the data from the cache 140 

15 if a hit is detected. In some embodiments, the cache 140, the processor 120, and the 
interconnect 110 may be integrated onto the same integrated circuit while the memory 
160 may not be integrated. In some embodiments, the graphics engine 130 may also be 
integrated on the same integrated circuit as the processor 120, the cache 140, and 
interconnect 110. Numerous alternative configurations are possible. 

20 

[0017] Generally speaking, a frame buffer may comprise a relatively large amount of 
data. For example, in an embodiment with a screen resolution of 1024 x 768 pixels, 
where each pixel is represented by four bytes, the frame buffer may be on the order of 2-3 
megabytes in size. Additional graphics related data may also be present, such as a depth 
25 buffer similar in size to the frame buffer and anti-aliasing data related to the frame buffer. 
As may be appreciated, processor instructions and data may be stored in cache 140 (e.g., 
an L2 cache) in order to reduce the access latencies associated with accesses to memory 
160. Consequently, storing the entire frame buffer in the cache 140 may displace 
processor instructions and/or data and thereby adversely impact processor 120 
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performance. In some cases, the size of the frame buffer may exceed the size of the L2 
cache 14 and thus storing the entire frame buffer in the cache 140 may not be possible. 

[0018] Also illustrated in Fig. 1, graphics unit 130 includes a graphics unit (graphics unit) 
5 cache 132 configured to store graphics data. However, generally speaking the graphics 
unit cache 132 may be relatively small as compared to cache 140. As used herein, 
"graphics data" may include any data that represents an image (or portion thereof) to be 
displayed on a computer display device. For example, a frame buffer or portion thereof 
may comprise graphics data. Additionally, as mentioned above, various other data may 
10 be included in graphics data (e.g. depth data, anti-aliasing data, texture maps, blending 
data, masking data, and any other data deemed suitable for a given system.). 

[0019] Processor 120 may generally include circuitry to execute instructions defined in an 
instruction set architecture implemented by the processor 120. For example, in one 

15 embodiment, the processor 120 may implement the x86 instruction set (also known as IA- 
32). Other embodiments may implement any instruction set architecture (e.g. the 64 bit 
extension to the x86 instruction set from Advanced Micro Devices, Inc., the PowerPC 
instruction set architecture, the ARM instruction set architecture, the MIPS instruction set 
architecture, etc.). Alternatively, the processor 120 may implement a custom instruction 

20 set intended for a particular purpose, such as a gaming console. Processor 120 may also 
implement one or more level 1 (LI) caches, and thus cache 140 may be referred to as a 
level 2 (L2) cache. In other embodiments, cache 140 may be a lower level cache (e.g. L3, 
L4, etc.) or may itself be an LI cache if the processor 120 does not implement caches. In 
still other embodiments, cache 140 may be some form of memory buffer (e.g. a random 

25 access memory (RAM)). 

[0020] Cache 140 may include a high speed cache memory of any desirable configuration 
(e.g. set associative, direct-mapped, fully associative, etc.). Generally speaking, the cache 
140 may be interrogated (checked for a hit) for processor accesses (i.e. reads and writes) 
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or graphics engine 130 accesses. 

[0021] The interconnect 110 may comprise any type of communication medium (e.g. one 
or more buses, point-to-point interconnect, crossbar, etc.). Interconnect 110 may also 
5 include various circuitry in various embodiments (e.g. a bridge between the processor 
120, the cache 140, the memory 160, and the graphics engine 130). The interconnect 110 
may, in some embodiments, be a standard interconnect such as HyperTransport™, 
Peripheral Component Interconnect (PCI), PCI Express, etc. The memory 160 may 
include any type of memory, but may preferably include dynamic random access memory 
10 (DRAM) such a synchronous DRAM (SDRAM), particularly double data rate (DDR) 
SDRAM. 

[0022] Generally speaking, a three-dimensional scene that a graphics application wishes 
to display or print is composed of a number of objects. Such objects may include sky, 

15 clouds, trees, grass, people, animals, cars, roadway, etc. A typical rendering process 

transforms the objects from coordinate systems in which they were defined to a common 
coordinate system for the three dimensional world being modeled. During this process, 
lighting, reflections, shadows and other effects are determined. Subsequently, the objects 
are transformed so that they are properly oriented relative to the intended viewer of the 

20 image, and projected with appropriate perspective onto a two dimensional plane such as 
the face of a computer display. Projected images are generally divided into a two- 
dimensional array of small, equal size areas or pixels. Images intended for computer 
monitor display commonly range from 1024 x 768 pixels to 2048 x 1536 pixels. 

25 [0023] When objects are transformed and projected onto the display, they may be thought 
of as consisting of a set of pixels matching the display pixels that they may affect. These 
objects may not affect some or any of these pixels because some objects will be behind 
other objects from the viewer's perspective and will be partially or wholly occluded. For 
efficiency some objects may not be modeled as being fully three-dimensional. That is, 
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they may not have a backside relative to the viewer. In contrast, fully three-dimensional 
objects have pixels that face away from the viewer. These pixels which face away from 
the viewer don't affect the final image and are not generally considered for rendering. 
There are typically three or more times as many forward facing pixels considered for 

i 

5 rendering as there are in the final image. 

I 

[0024] The order in which objects should be rendered is implicit in the order that the 
application presents them for rendering. The implied order is often required to achieve 
special effects such as translucency or reflections. Depth values are maintained for the 
10 pixels in an image in the process of being rendered. These depth values are typically used 
to determine if pixels that might be affected by an object being rendered are in fact 
affected. A pixel in the image being rendered may be modified once or multiple times 
depending on how many objects may affect the pixel and the order in which the objects 
are rendered. 

15 

[0025] Frequently, three or more times as many pixels are considered for rendering as 
may actually exist in the image being created. However, activity across the pixels in an 
image is very unlikely to be evenly distributed. Usually a majority of the pixels in the 
image are only considered and rendered once. Many of the rest are considered twice and 
20 rendered once or twice. Finally, while a relatively small number are considered more 
often, they may account for a majority of the rendering activity. 

[0026] The principal types of data accessed by the graphics unit as part of the image 
rendering process are the image being rendered or "rendering frame buffer", depth 

25 information for the image being rendered or "depth buffer", texture, and object 

description and commands. A common form of object description and commands are a 
set of vertices comprising a triangle mesh forming the surface of the object, and a 
rendering list indicating which vertices form each triangle and other commands to the 
graphics unit. Textures are typically two-dimensional arrays that are mapped to the object 

30 surface. They can provide color, position and normal modification and other per pixel 
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information in addition to information derived from the vertices and other sources. 
Rendering frame buffer and depth buffer data are read and written by the graphics unit 
and together they commonly represent as much as 75% of the graphics unit bandwidth. 
The other types of data are normally only read by the graphics unit. 

5 

[0027] In one embodiment, the probability that specific data will be accessed by the 
graphics unit during the creation of an image is predicted. Based upon these predictions, 
decisions may be made as to which graphics unit data may be stored in a cache which is 
shared with the CPU. Generally speaking, data which is likely to be accessed multiple 
10 times during the creation of an image may be stored in the shared cache. On the other 
hand, data which is predicted to be accessed less frequently is not placed in the shared 
cache. In this manner, the negative effects of sharing the cache with the CPU may be 
reduced, and the efficiency of the graphic unit's use of the shared cache may be improved. 

15 [0028] Turning now to Fig. 2, an example is provided which illustrates how a prediction 
mechanism may be utilized to more efficiently utilize a shared cache as described above. 
In the example of Fig. 2, a display 202 upon which an image is rendered is shown. 
Display 202 represents a previously rendered image and display 204 represents an image 
currently being rendered. Display 202 illustrates the image is divided into a number of 

20 subset areas or "blocks". For purposes of discussion, each block depicted may correspond 
to one or more pixels. In one embodiment, display/image 202 may generally correspond 
to a rendering frame buffer. Those skilled in the art will appreciate that a depth (or "Z") 
buffer is generally used in the rendering process as well. As the rendering buffer data and 
depth buffer data typically have directly corresponding areas, the method and mechanism 

25 described herein may be applied to corresponding depth buffer subset areas as well. In 
addition, the method and mechanism may be applied to anti-aliasing data as well which is 
generally linked to the frame buffer data. 

[0029] Generally speaking, activity corresponding to each of these blocks may be tracked 
30 and used for purposes of predicting how often rendering frame buffer and depth buffer 
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data are accessed. For example, data on the number of pixels considered for rendering in 
each subset area of the image may be tracked and those areas in which the number of 
pixels considered are relatively high may be designated as corresponding to cacheable 
data. On the other hand, if a block corresponds to an area in which the number of pixels 
5 considered for rendering is relatively low, that block may be designated as corresponding 
to non-cacheable data. Subsequently, when rendering an image, these determinations 
regarding whether an area corresponds to cacheable or non-cacheable data may be used to 
decide whether data may be cached. 

10 [0030] For example, image/display 202 in Fig. 2 represents a previously rendered image. 
During the rendering of this image 202, data activity corresponding to each of the blocks 
was tracked. This tracking indicated that the blocks within subset area 21 OA and 212A 
correspond to blocks in which the number of pixels considered for rendering the area was 
high as compared to the other areas. Consequently, an indication is stored (e.g., in the 

15 Graphics Unit) for each of the areas or blocks which indicates these blocks correspond to 
cacheable data. Subsequently, when rendering image 204, data which corresponds to 
these areas (21 0B and 212B in the image being rendered) which is evicted from the 
Graphics Unit may be stored in a shared cache. Data which does not correspond to these 
"cacheable" areas may be written to memory without being stored in the shared cache. 

20 Because the previous rendering required multiple accesses to data for these "cacheable" 
areas, a prediction is made that these areas are more likely to require multiple data 
accesses than other areas. By giving caching preference to these "predicted" areas, cache 
use may be made more efficient. 

25 [0031] Fig. 3 depicts an overview of one embodiment of a system with a graphics unit 
configured to share a cache with a CPU. In the embodiment shown, a CPU 320, shared 
cache 340, a graphics unit 330, and a shared memory 360 are illustrated. Fig. 3 depicts the 
memory 360 as being coupled to an interconnect 310 via memory controller 350. In 
addition, each of the CPU 320, shared cache 340, and graphics unit 330 are coupled to 
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interconnect 310. Those skilled in the art will appreciate numerous other configurations 
of the components depicted in Fig. 3 are possible and all such other configurations are 
contemplated as well. 



5 [0032] Generally speaking, the shared cache 340 is divided into subunits. In one 

embodiment the shared cache 340 is divided into lines with each line being configured to 
hold a small portion of main memory 360 contents aligned on line sized boundaries. 
Where the main memory 360 size may be 256, 512, 1024, 2048, or more megabytes, a 
typical line size may, for example, include only 64 bytes. In addition, the graphics unit 
10 330 generally contains local data buffers or small caches that can hold a small portion of 
the rendering frame buffer and the depth buffer data. In the example shown, these buffers 
are depicted by cache 332. These buffers or caches may typically be able to hold at least 
one and usually a number of CPU cache line sized areas of the rendering frame buffer and 
of the depth buffer. 

15 

[0033] Rendering frame buffer and depth buffer data is brought into the local graphics 
unit 330 storage from either the shared cache 340 or main memory 360 if not already 
present in the graphics unit 330 when it is accessed by the graphics unit 330. As the size 
of the local storage 332 in the graphics unit 330 may be relatively small, new data brought 

20 into the graphics unit 330 may frequently cause the eviction of data currently stored in 
graphics unit cache 332. It is also noted that data created by the graphics unit (e.g., frame 
or depth data) may also cause the eviction of data currently stored in graphics unit cache 
332. Data which is evicted from the graphics unit cache 332 may or may not be stored in 
the shared cache 340 depending on determinations made by the graphics unit 330. In one 

25 embodiment, if the prediction unit 370 indicates the evicted data is likely to be accessed 
again during the rendering of the current image, the evicted data may be cached in the 
shared cache 340. On the other hand, if the prediction unit 370 indicates there is a lower 
probability the evicted data will be accessed again during the current rendering, modified 
data that is evicted may be stored in main memory 360 without being stored in shared 
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cache 340, and unmodified data may simply be discarded. 

[0034] In one embodiment, the graphics unit 330 includes a mechanism configured to 
track the amount of data considered for rendering in each subset area of the image being 
5 rendered. In the example of Fig. 3, the graphics unit 330 includes a rendering unit 333, 
and a prediction unit 370 which is configured to track the number of pixels considered for 
rendering in each subset area of the image being rendered. In addition to tracking the 
number of pixels considered, the graphics unit 330 may contain an additional mechanism 
that indicates in which subset areas in the previously rendered image the number of pixels 
10 considered for rendering was relatively large. 

[0035] As shown in Fig. 3, prediction unit 370 includes configuration registers 372 and 
prediction data 374. In one embodiment, prediction unit 370 is configured to store in 
prediction data storage 374 an indication corresponding to each subset area of an image 

15 being rendered. During the rendering of an image, when data corresponding to a 

particular subset area is considered, an indication is stored in a corresponding location in 
prediction data storage 374. For example, in one embodiment the indication stored for 
each subset area in storage 374 may be a counter which is incremented each time data 
corresponding to the area is considered. Upon completion of an image rendering, an 

20 indication is then stored for each subset area which indicates the relative amount of data 
considered with respect to the other subset areas. 

[0036] For example, if pixel data corresponding to a particular area was considered seven 
times during the rendering of an image, the corresponding indicator in storage 374 may 
25 have a seven (e.g., binary "111") stored therein. Alternatively, an area in which data was 
considered only once may have a corresponding indicator of one stored in storage 374. In 
this or an otherwise similar manner, the graphics unit 330 tracks the amount of data 
considered in rendering each subset area of an image. Based upon the tracked data (the 
stored indicators in this example), the prediction unit 370 may make predictions as to the 
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likelihood that data for a particular subset area will be accessed more than once in the 
rendering of a subsequent image. Data which is predicted to be accessed again (i.e., the 
data is deemed "cacheable") may then be stored in the shared cache 340 if evicted from 
the graphics unit local cache 332 during the rendering of an image. 

5 

[0037] In one embodiment, prediction unit 370 may be configured to indicate data 
corresponding to a particular subset area "cacheable" if during the rendering of an image 
the corresponding pixel data is accessed more than a given number of times. For example, 
prediction unit 370 may be configured (e.g., via configuration registers 372) with a 
10 threshold, or "trigger", value. If data for a subset area is considered a number of times 
that exceeds this threshold value, prediction unit 370 may indicate the subset area 
corresponds to cacheable data. The indication that a particular subset area corresponds to 
cacheable or non-cacheable data may be as simple as a single bit. Numerous other ways 
of providing such an indication are possible and are contemplated. 

15 

[0038] Fig. 4 illustrates one of many possible embodiments of prediction data which may 
be stored in prediction data storage 374. In the example shown, data entries 
corresponding to the subset areas 474 of an image are shown. One of the data entries is 
shown in exploded view 410. Entry 410 is divided into two parts. A first part 420 
20 includes a count represented by three bits. The second part 422 includes a prediction flag 
represented by a single bit. 

[0039] In one embodiment, the count 420 for each of the stored entries is reset to zero 
prior to rendering an image. During the rendering of an image, a corresponding entry 
25 count is incremented each time pixel data corresponding to the subset area is considered. 
If after an image has been completely rendered the count stored in a particular entry 
exceeds a given threshold value, the prediction flag 422 for that entry is set to indicate 
that data for the corresponding subset area is cacheable. If after an image has been 
completely rendered the count stored in a particular entry does not exceed a given 



threshold value, the prediction flag 422 for that entry may be reset to indicate that data for 
the corresponding subset area is not cacheable. During the rendering of a subsequent 
image, the prediction flags 422 may then be used to indicate which data may be cached in 
a shared cache if evicted. 

5 

[0040] In an alternative embodiment, rather than using a separate prediction flag 422 as 
described above, the count itself may be used to indicate whether or not a particular 
subset area is cacheable. In such an embodiment, one or more bits of a count may be 
stored and used to indicate whether a subset area is cacheable. For example, the entire 
10 count could be stored and then subsequently compared to a threshold or trigger level to 
determine whether or not the corresponding area is cacheable. Alternatively, the most 
significant bit of a count could be stored and used to indicate whether an area is 
cacheable. Those skilled in the art will appreciate a number of such approaches are 
possible and all such alternative approaches are contemplated. 

15 

[0041] Generally speaking, pixel data for a given subset area may be "considered" if a 
read of the data by the graphics unit 330 is performed or if data is created by the graphics 
unit 330. It is noted that the data being read may be present within the graphics unit 330, 
the shared cache 340, or main memory 360. In one embodiment, reads by the graphics 

20 unit 330 are performed on a cache line basis. In such an embodiment, all pixel data within 
a given cache line which is read may be deemed "considered" for purposes of 
incrementing a corresponding count in the prediction data storage 374. Consequently, if 
the read unit (i.e., the cache line in this case) is larger than a subset area, more than one 
subset area may be deemed considered upon a read. Alternative architectures and 

25 embodiments may perform read accesses on other than a cache line basis and may deem 
data "considered" for purposes of rendering on a different basis as well. 

[0042] As noted, various embodiments may utilize a particular threshold value to 
determine whether a subset area corresponds to cacheable or non-cacheable data. Such 
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embodiments may enable the threshold value to be programmed into the graphics unit 
330. In such a case the threshold may represent a hard value which must be met and/or 
exceeded to indicate cacheable data. Other embodiments may utilize relative values to 
determine whether a particular subset area corresponds to cacheable data. For example, 
5 subsequent to rendering an image, those subset areas with counts which are relatively 
high compared to the remaining counts are deemed cacheable. In such an embodiment 
there is no hard threshold per se. Rather, the "threshold 55 is determined based upon the 
count values in a given rendering. For example, prediction unit 370 may be configured to 
deem as cacheable those subset areas whose count falls within the top 10% of values for a 
10 given rendering. Of course, prediction unit 370 may be programmable to deem all subset 
areas as cacheable or none of the areas cacheable (effectively disabling the mechanism). 
Numerous such alternatives are possible and are contemplated. 

[0043] Note that using relative values to determine cacheability as described above may 
15 result in a moving cacheability "threshold", or "trigger 55 , value. Consequently, rather than 
being static, such a technique may be viewed as a type of dynamic approach. Other 
techniques for determining or adjusting cacheability may be utilized as well. In one 
embodiment, the threshold or trigger value for cacheability of graphics data may be 
adjusted based upon the cache miss rate for CPU data. For example, the CPU miss rate 
20 may be monitored during the preparation of a scene (e.g., scene N) and the resulting 
information used to set the cacheability trigger level for a subsequent scene (e.g., scene 
N+l). Alternatively, a moving average of the CPU miss rate may be maintained and used 
to update the cacheability threshold or trigger level. If the CPU miss rate rises higher than 
desired, the graphics data cacheability trigger level may be raised to reduce the amount of 
25 graphics data being cached. 

[0044] Turning now to Fig. 5, one embodiment of a method according the foregoing 
description is shown. When a new image is rendered (block 500), the counts for each of 
the subset areas are reset (block 502). If data is created or a data read occurs (decision 
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blocks 504 and 505), the subset area count(s) corresponding to the created or read data are 
incremented (blocks 506 or 507) to indicate the corresponding data is being considered 
for the present rendering. If read data is locally present in the graphics unit cache/buffer 
(decision block 508), then processing continues to decision block 522. If the read data is 
5 not locally present in the graphics unit (decision block 508), the data is fetched (block 
510). Fetched data may be returned from the shared cache if present there, or from 
memory if not in the shared cache. 

[0045] Upon receiving the fetched data, a determination is made as to whether it is 

10 necessary to evict local data in order to store the fetched data (decision block 512). If 
local data is to be evicted (decision block 512), and the data to be evicted is not modified 
(decision block 514), the evicted data may simply be discarded (block 526). On the other 
hand, if the evicted data is modified (decision block 514), the prediction flag 
corresponding to the evicted data may be checked to determine whether or not the evicted 

15 data may be cached in the shared cache (decision block 516). If the evicted data is 

cacheable (decision block 516), the evicted data is stored in the shared cache (block 518). 
If the evicted data is not cacheable (decision block 516), the evicted data is not store in 
the shared cache and is stored in memory (block 520). While the rendering of the image is 
not done (decision block 522), the process continually monitors for reads (decision block 

20 504). When the rendering of the image is complete (decision block 522), the graphics unit 
stores an indication (block 524) for each of the subset areas to indicate whether or not the 
area is cacheable. Alternatively, the count (or some portion thereof) may serve to indicate 
whether a subset area is cacheable. As described above, various embodiments may set a 
prediction flag based upon a hard threshold, or may set flags based upon relative count 

25 values. 

[0046] Numerous variations and modifications will become apparent to those skilled in 
the art once the above disclosure is fully appreciated. It is intended that the following 
claims be interpreted to embrace all such variations and modifications. 

30 
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